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OUR BOY! 


Our Boy! Do you know him? I think you must, though 
may be you do not associate him with us. He scems such a 
whole creation in himself—such an embodiment of all hu- 
man possibilities, that, subdued by his opal-like intensity, I 
dare say you think of him as a unit only —something quite 
by himself— not at all ours, or because of us, or even the 
condensation of all the fine qualities we still pride ourselves 
on possessing, (though nowadays we have grown to be so 
quiet in their display, that we leave you to divine in us much 
which once we should have gaily flashed forth for your rec- 
ognition). 

But he is not wholly one by himself— he és ours whether 
you have thought it or not, and indeed he would not be 
happy to have you think him any one’s else; and as for stand- 
ing alone, I assure you he does not like it one bit; and herein 
lies the initial-point of our perplexity. That he is so depen- 
dent a child —such a mother’s boy! He is three and one- 
half years old, though, with his height and his wise ways, 
you might well think him over four! But his height is not 
a thing which he can help, and as for his wisdom, who could 
quite resist spoiling such a boy just a little, making him a 
companion and talking with him,— well!—a great deal? 
Who, even the most prudent of us; when he enjoys it so 
much, and we not less? Then he could not be kept quite 
alone, of course, and all his little cousins live so far away 
from town. There are “only big ones here,” as you may 
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often hear him say mournfully; and the baby will not be 
able, this many a long month, to more than crow, or coo, in 
reponse to all his eager chatter. It is out of the question 
that he should play with little strangers on the street, and 
the yard is not “much fun,” except when there is snow there; 
then, even, it is chilling sport playing snow-fort, Robinson 
Crusoe, with no man Friday to help and admire! As for 
building a house big enough for us grown people, why, there 
would not be snow enough in all the whole yard, not in the 
deepest storms; besides, papa is down town, and mamma so 
busy, while nurse has baby, who seems to be taking one 
everlasting nap, which our boy has to remember to respect, 
for that is her way of growing and gathering force for further 
development. This he knows very well, for he sees her al- 
ways sleeping; and she gets longer and longer all the time 
in her dress; and her knit shoes she outgrows, he thinks, 
surprisingly fast! He likes to watch her very much, and we 
think her dumbness, her want of response to his many ques- 
tions, perplexes him less when she is not awake, and he ex- 
pects nothing from her. For, even with his wisdom, and all 
his philosophy, it certainly is a baffling fact that there is so 
little communication possible between them; that when she 
cries, even his demonstrations and expressions of sympathy 
do not reach her comprehension. He is really lonely, while 
waiting for her to grow up to him. So loving, too, that he 
does not like to feel alone; loses lieart, as he plays, if not 
noticed, encouraged, and approved pretty often. He dearly 
likes putting work-baskets in order, for instance; but even 
that fascination is short-lived, if mamma or nurse does not see 
it in all stages of progress, and show pleasure in his doing it 
for her! So is it all day, more or less. Bright he is, very, 
and active beyond belief almost, with pent-up energy in 
every finger-tip, and plenty of it in his heels; but all of it 
needing perpetual guidance, or, at least, suggestion and en- 
dorsement. 

A bit of quicksilver! A glancing gleam of light! But 
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how set the trap to catch our sunbeam, and make his warmth 
and brightness centre to his own expansion, and the effecting 
of the greatest good? We have talked it over again and 
again, each of us shrinking from the idea of a school; shrink- 
ing so much, that we have avoided naming it even, though 
our unanimous silence, on this point, has been almost as ex- 
pressive as speech. It seems so hard to let him go out from 
our immediate care; so hard that any stranger-hand should 
help him, in our stead. We love him so intensely, that, in our 
concentration of affection, we are (though we will not see it 
so till forced by his necessities) fairly selfish over him! But 
supply to him now all the conditions for his best growth we 
cannot! There is the baby, the housekeeping, the calls of 
friendship, social duties, great need of self-culture, too, in 
these stirring times, when something, if not many things, 
new, must be learned each day. Then the days are so short, 
yet contrive to hold so much fatigue, that rest and the re- 
freshment of some moments alone, now and then, are a ne- 
cessity. Our boy does not realize that yet. Thank heaven 
that he need not yet, nor for many a year to come! But still 
the fact remains, and must be faced, and arranged for. 

Duty to our boy comes first, we say! Yes, but duty well 
done to him, depends, primarily, upon duty well done to 
ourselves. How else give him.of our best? And who would 
offer less than the calmest, fullest, and highest to him, who 
can protect himself, as yet, from no impression, so defenceless 
is childhood in its want of experience; so little can it reason 
upon, or interpret, the simple cause of any effect disappoint- 
ing or bewildering? We think and puzzle, wonder and wish! 
At last, going out quite innocently, as if on errands bent, we 
make a bold plunge (pretending all the time to ourselves that 
we do not belong to our boy, but to some quite different 
child,) make a plunge, and where but into a Kindergarten ? 
reasoning, as we stand on the step, that‘ all intelligent persons 
should keep pace with the times; that we must inform our- 
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selves educationally, so far as we may, lest, some day, we 
find ourselves on the school board, quite unprepared for ac- 
tion, or opinion even! 

Besides, have we not heard Kindergartens spoken of as 
the “Children’s Paradise?” and what boy, if not ours, is a 
live angel, worthy of Paradise? A ring at the door, a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and we enter into such a merry garden of 
innocence as would enchant the most indifferent on-looker. 
The morning exercises are over. A brief, interesting object- 
lesson, on the violet, has been given and absorbed; that has 
led to a talk about flowers and the spring-time, which, with 
its sun-smiles and rain-kisses, brings them forth for our delight. 
Each child has had some little experience or story to tell; 
and then, one speaking of the bird seen by him on his way 
to Kindergarten, another has been reminded to tell of some 
pet doves at grandpapa’s; when the teacher, seizing the sug- 
gestion, has just called the children to repeat with her, and 
then alone, the pigeon-house verses. We come into the 
play-room just as this game of pigeon house is in full tide of 
success. Hand in hand stand the little ones, forming a circle, 
the “house,” out of which, through the many door-ways, flut- 
ter, turn by turn, those chosen to act as the pigeons, who first 
chase each other swiftly outside the ring, and then save them- 
selves from capture by seeking refuge within the charmed 
circle, to the delight of all the other birds, who laugh with 
glee as they sing, and sing as they laugh. 


‘6 We open the pigeon house again, 
And set all the happy flutterers free; 
They fly o’er the field and the grassy plain, 
Delighted with joyous liberty. 
And when they return from their merry flight, 
We shut up the house, and bid them good night!” 


How happy the little faces, how quick the feet and hands, 
how merry the song! How they seem to delight in what 
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they do, and in so doing it that each shall help the other to 
the utmost! Activity here in fullest measure — well-ordered 
activity, where the game gives the children opportunity for 
expansion, physical, mental, and moral, all at once. And 
this is but one of many plays, all of which, they tell us, keep 
this three-fold end in view, it being the rock whereon the 
Kindergarten is founded. How good for our boy, whose 
active mind seems inclined, in its development, to infringe 
upon the rights of both body and soul. It does not yet, and 
shall not, with our good will, but gives such indications daily. 
Not that you would think of such a possibility, I dare say; 
but then, admiration is not apprehensive where love must 
be so, and this is not your boy, but ours! 

The room is suddenly pretty quiet again, for the song no 
longer fills it. The game is over, and the little pigeons have 
folded their wings, and are all seated before small, painted 
tables, cheerfully sewing on perforated card-board, or weav- 
ing, with nimble fingers, pretty mats, out of many-colored 
papers. They chatter softly as they work, telling for whom 
they are making these gifts; when they hope to finish this 
piece; and with what new combinations of color their next 
shall glow. Very skilful are some of the little hands. In- 
terested is each that his own shall soon become so. 

Children are born workers surely, only needing to have 
suitable material placed at their disposal, that their ideas 
may have a chance to arrive at expression, without becoming 
exhausted through too many or too great obstacles to sur- 
mount, in their progress from desire to fulfilment. Yes, we 
have seen that often, in our boy, only we have not always 
known how to help him to help himself. It has been so 
much easier to do for him than to do with him! Quickly 
arises the query, will it be piracy to use the hints gained by 
this hour’s watching of suitable employments suitably given? 
Yet look! Half the delight these children feel, half the 
good they gain, is from the companionship in their play-work ! 
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Such social creatures are these wee men and women; liking 
to learn of each other, to measure lengths, as it were, straight- 
ening to their employment with fresh energy of inspiration, 
after each comparison of self with another, after each inter- 
change of experience. No, the sewing and weaving would 
fail in their effect, were we to keep our boy a solitary. We 
will not be pirates! We will not covet or steal what we can- 
not fully use! How else, than by such self-sacrifice, can we 
distinguish ourselves as products of civilization, with devel- 
oped reasoning powers ? 

But « song interrupts our meditation. The half hour’s 
occupation is over, and the little feet and voices now relieve 
guard for the hands and eyes, that the growth of all the 
members and faculties shall not be hindered by over-fatigue 
of any one; that the exercise of each shall help the develop- 
ment of all. The work has been put away neatly; the sing- 
ing ring is formed again, this time to play a game in which 
the child guesses, by the voice alone, who stands behind 
him. 

But it is noon. Our boy’s nap-hour has come, and we 
must hurry off, leaving with regret all these merry little peo- 
ple; with so much regret that we find ourselves vowing im- 
petuously, ‘To-morrow he shall come,’ to look on at first, and 
delight in seeing what we have seen; then, if only it be pos- 
sible, to be admitted to fellowship! Not that he will realize, 
as we do for him, all the benefit he must gain in the compan- 
ionship, at work and play, of all these happy little ones; nor 
should we wish him to realize it, even in part. An uncon- 
scious influence strikes far deeper down! Time enough for 
him to begin the realization of causes, when he has come to 
show, or to feel, effects; but, meanwhile, we must guard him 
from the influence of any causes save those which shall pro- 
duce good effects. In this child-garden are no weeds per- 
mitted. The wall is high and firm enough to exclude evil, 
but not so high as to shut off God’s own sunshine, and the 
pure breath of heaven. 
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The teachers aim to make the child’s inner world as free 
and beautiful, for its natural development, as is the outer. 
Their prayer is, 


‘¢Teach me of Thy ways, O Father, 
For sweet childhood’s sake! ” 


Can even we be jealous of their guidance of our boy, at 
least, till such time as we shall have fitted ourselves more 
fully to do their work, as well as our own, for him? And if 
through illness, or over-pressure otherwise, we cannot wholly 
consecrate our outer lives to his needs, why not be thankful 
that he shall not lose through our imperfections and short- 
comings ? 

Home we go thoughtfully — happily, too—for have we 
not gained a partial victory over our selfish desire for abso 
lute possession of our boy? It does seem very soon to let 
him begin to stand among his fellows! Yet is it not among 
them that his life must be passed ; can the training begin too 
soon? As a child, working harmoniously with many chil- 
dren! Surely this must help him to his life-work, to be a 
man among men! For work we all must, sometimes wisely, 
sometimes ill-judgedly, helped or hindered by the wisdom of 
our surroundings. This is the law of our growth! Activity 
—the growth of our bodies, our minds, our souls. Happy 
we whose three-fold nature has been favored in its even, 
symmetrical development, by good conditions! Happier 
still we, who, looking into the future, see for our children 
better opportunities yet, than those we have known, of less 
time wasted in learning how to learn, more time given to 
the rooting, that, later, less time may be given to the prun- 
ing, and that we may rejoice sooner in the development of 
our boy into the perfect human plant, bearing good fruits, to 
our great gladness, his profit, and the honor of God, the 
Father of spirits. E. P. 


May 26, 1875. 
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FROM W. BLAKE’S SONGS OF INNOCENCE. 


Ou, father and mother! if buds are nipp‘d, 
And blossoms blown away; 

And if the tender plants are stripped 

Of their joy, in the springing day, 

By sorrow and care’s dismay, 

How shall the summer arise in joy? 

Or the summer fruits appear? 

Or how shall we gather what griefs destroy? 
Or bless the mellowing year, 

When the blasts of winter appear? 


Pity would be no more, 

If there were not somebody poor; 
And mercy no more could be, 

If all were as happy as we. 


WEAVING. 
One of the written exercises of the Training School. 

Tne child of the Kindergarten is presented with a mat, 
or sheet of smooth colored paper cut into narrow strips, and 
held together by the surrounding border. Into this mat he 
is to weave strips of some contrasting color, forming patterns 
by a variety of combinations. 

This is done by means of a flat steel needle, which holds 
the end of the strip fimly, yet willingly surrenders it at the 
end of each journey. Such is the pliability of its temper, 
that it may be said to help the fingers along; and its docility 
is so perfect, that every motion of the hand is responded to 
at once. 

The child almost immediately becomes familiar with its 
ways, and the two go on together weaving the bright colors, 
and perhaps brighter links in memory’s chain. 

At first, before the weaving is attempted, the child may 
take his first lesson with strips of paste-board, and become 
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accustomed to the terms over and under by “suiting the ac- 
tion to the word.” 

In the materials of this gift, the several points of resem- 
blance and difference to the preceding ones are noticed, the 
new features described, the strips counted, and fanciful like- 
nesses discovered. 

As the child proceeds in this work, his taste and skill be- 
comes developed, and after a while he is desirous to invent 
some pretty pattern himself. No sooner does he find himself 
capable of this, than his powers are wonderfully stimulated 
to new exertions, especially as these woven papers are made 
expressly to be given away, and have their greatest value in 
being connected with affectionate thoughts and intents; thus 
the child feels, unconsciously, that they are, in a double sense, 
his own. 

In this, and in similar ways, are the lessons learned, which, 
in after life, if all things favor, result in the recognition of 
spiritual truth; in this case, that expressed in the words, “we 
receive but what we give.” This makes the perfect gift; we 
receive, and the gift is not fully our own until we pass it on 
to another, in love. 

The happiness which children feel in manifesting their love 
by outward acts, is the true foundation for love to the Lord, 
which should flow back to him in a beauteous circuit; and 
these preparations for rational and spiritual life, should con- 
stantly be borne in mind. There is an innate life in the 
smallest seed, and full development on one plane of the mind 
prepares for the full growth of the next above it. 

In contrast to this careful training, how sad is that indiffer- 
ence to the comfort of others, which we constantly see in 
children ; and the inactivity of will and thought which knows 
not what it can do, or, if it may do; to say nothing of the 
total incapability existing among the little ones, and older 
children, too, and through no fault of their own. 


8. K. 
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OBEDIENCE. 


My experience and observation have led me to think that 
there is a great deal of false reasoning about the inculcation 
of the obedience of little children. To win children to 
obedience is perfectly legitimate; but coerced obedience is 
not resolvable into moral character. The only thing to be 
required of little children, as duty, is kindness and truthful- 
ness; and the latter of these requires much skill iti the 
teaching; for to some children it has to be taught. When 
children are old enough to understand the rational necessity 
of rules and arrangements (as in schools of instruction), it 
is well to require obedience to them; but in the family and 
the Kindergarten, little children should be subject to no 
arbitrary commands. It is of the Kindergarten that I now 
speak especially. It has been so common to look upon un- 
questioning obedience as the first duty of childhood, that 
teachers who have been engaged in the work of education, 
on other systems than Froebel’s, and even those who uncon- 
sciously bring the association of ideas between goodness 
and obedience from their own childhood,— find it very diffi- 
cult to act upon another principle. I once heard a very 
deep thinker say, that he did not feel that he had any right 
to impose Ais will upon his children; that he had too much 
respect for their individuality to do so, as he might not 
always judge wisely. He preferred to cultivate the con- 
science, and leave a great deal of liberty of action. I was 
then keeping school for little children, and was much struck 
with the remark, and acted upon it largely. The result of 
my action was good, and my little pupils became very 
docile. In twenty-one years of teaching, I never had to 
give up but one child for lack of power to manage it; and 
that was a child whose intellect was a little below par. I 
act upon the same principle in the Kindergarten now; but 
I check wrong impulses. I do not let one child impose 
upon another; but I put it upon the ground of doing right, 
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and not of obedience to me. I do not like to see personal 
magnetizing exerted. I make no appeals to their feelings 
for me personally; but dwell upon my duty of making my 
children think out the matter for themselves. I make the 
duty of using the “thinkers” God has given them, the high- 
est duty; for thought will always guide them right, if they 
use their consciences. I never call them naughty; I only 
show them that they have acted without thought. Espe- 
cially, I never force them to work; I make the work as en- 
chanting as I can, but if a child says “I am tired,” I never 
go behind it. It may mean, “I do not wish to go on,” or, “I 
am disgusted,” or, “I am discouraged,” &c., but I yield the 
point, unless I can interest the imagination in some way 
to continue. Sometimes a difficulty occurs, and I know 
that the little brain wearies very soon of an exertion. If I 
can help the child surmount the difficulty, he will like to go 
on; but the over efforts may have been exhausting, and if I 
think so, I often ask, “ Are you tired,” and if he says, “ Yes,” 
I say, “ Lay it down then and rest, and the next time you 
will know how to go on easily.” I see younger teachers, 
who have not had the fibrile sympathy with their own chil- 
dren’s brains that mothers have, enforee their own wishes 
very much, and often carry their point; but I think it a mis- 
take. It destroys a child’s confidence in the teacher. 

But I am very strenuous not to let another occupation be 
substituted for the one that has wearied, but say, “Sit quite 
still, if you do not wish to work any more, and perhaps you 
will get rested and like to go on;” and they often take up 
the work again, because they like to be doing. The con- 
trary course would make children capricious and the victims 
of desires, than which nothing can be worse for them. The 
order and routine are beneficial to the mind, even if they 
only watch it and see others follow it. I have one little 
pupil, between three and four years of age, who has been in 
my Kindergarten eight months, but never till within a week 
has been ready to take part in the work regularly. He has 
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watched others with the greatest intensity of attention, and 
has done a little weaving, sewing, &c., once in a while. 
Looking on has been his function in the Kindergarten; and 
I have let that go on, without any strenuous efforts to make 
him work. I have been sure that he was gaining social and 
moral strength, and they confirm this from his home. He 
is very intellectual. I have no doubt he knows a great deal 
of the poetry he hears recited, for he listens to every word 
of it; but he never opens his mouth for that or for the 
songs, although he has his favorites, and chooses one when 
his turn comes, and smiles and enjoys them all. For a long 
time he did not even smile, but watched with imperturbable 
gravity the proceedings and utterances of others. Once, 
with great vehemence, he corrected a version of a melody of 
“ Mother Goose” that was transferred erroneously, and per- 
sisted that he was right. 

Within a few days he has begun to take part. Unfortu- 
nately all the children exclaimed at the phenomenon. I say 
unfortunately, for I feared it might check him; but it did 
not, and now I expect rapid progress. He has never been 
found fault with upon this point. I have often said, “R—— 
won’t know how to do this pretty thing till he is industri- 
ous,” but nothing more urgent. Within a few days he has 
said, “Am I industrious?” and I have made the most of my 
pleasure in answering, “Yes, you begin to be industrious.” 
Another very bright child passed three weeks in watching, 
before he would touch an article of play. He then began 
to work very intelligently. This, and nothing less, is what 
I call liberty in the Kindergarten. It is compatible with 
law and order, but passively so; for the general order is not 
subverted to accommodate him, and he is learning the laws 
by observation, rather than action, till he has the impulse to 
take hold. This impulse generally comes very soon, and 
only flags, I think, from weariness or a little discouragement 
(by want of success, which is very wearying). 

It must be remembered that children are teething all 
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through their childhood, and that colds, in our wretched 
climate, are constantly dimming their powers. I have 
known a child to lose a fine memory by a severe cold in the 
head. The children scream to come to Kindergarten, even 
when they are not able to do anything; and when I know 
they are not very well, I let them look on, and be my help- 
ers in little things, giving no employments but those they 
fancy. The culture goes on, as I can see; and the facility 
of manipulation will follow as fast as they are able to give 
strength and attention to it. I dread nothing like a symptom 
of weariness or disgust which will come by enforced compli- 
ance with my suggestions. A veteran kindergartener and 
mother, like myself, said to me one day, “I do not see where 
young, inexperienced teachers can learn how to apply this 
system to little children.” But the maternal instinct is very 
strong in all women, and the suggestions of experience are 


y soon assimilated by those who have a natural vocation for 


the kindergarten work, and no others should undertake it. 
In the twenty years that I kept school for little children, 
before my marriage, I felt as much like a mother to my little 
pupils as I afterwards did to my own children; and was 
often inadvertently addressed as “mamma,” as I am now. 


A KINDERGARTEN MOTHER. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 





EDUCATION BY LABOR. 
By Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, translated by M. M. 
CHAPTER IV. 
FroEsEt’s INTERMEDIATE CLass. 

Tue Kindergarten, as it is now carried on, does not go all 
the way between the nursery and the school; but this is nee- 
essary, if consistency is to be found in education. Education 
that is conformable to tiature is impossible without strict con- 
nection between the treatment of each earlier age and the 
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following stage; for nature knows no jumps, at least, only 
apparent ones! It always prepares for succeeding steps of 
development by those which have gone before. 

That no previous preparation, and no transition, takes 
place, if the child, as has hitherto regularly been the case, is 
transferred from his play table to the foreign world of the 
school classes, must be evident to every one. The usual 
playful impulses of children offer no points of connection, or 
very few, for instruction, even if this is object teaching in 
the fullest sense of the word. All instruction requires pre- 
dominent activity of the understanding, and some degree of 
original thinking, if the acquisition is not to be mere rote- 
learning, mere cramming of the memory. 

The small number of independently-thinking men, such as 
do their own thinking, and do not merely chew the cud of 
other people’s thoughts, would furnish a bad testimony to 
the instruction of schools, if other reasons could not be found 
for that purpose. Various as the natural endowment and 
the capacity of thought may be, every healthy child brings 
into the world the talent which is to develop him to a certain 
degree. But original thinking depends upon experience as 
its starting point, whether it be the knowledge and science 
of the adult, or the first thinking of the child. 

As long as we leave these first experiences of children to 
themselves, that is to say, to chance, and want of clearness 
of comprehension, so long but a very imperfect foundation 
can be laid for thinking and for instruction; and the play 
time of the earliest years remains without any connection 
with the schooling of after years. Only when the system of 
the school, which pursues by its own means a determined 
end, is brought to bear, also, to a certain degree, in relation 
to the preceding treatment of the child; when thereby the 
earliest impressions and experiences in the world of sense 
have been seized by the child with clearness and precision — 
is the first impulse given to comparison and thereby to think- 
ing; and only then can there be any possibility of such con- 
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nection. Connection always requires similarity and analogy. 
The want of thought with which the great majority of chil- 
dren dream away childhood, cannot prepare for subsequent 
thinking. The kindergarten method furnishes the means of 
sustaining that developing process of early childhood from 
the first breath of life, and in such a manner that the in- 
stinctive efforts of nature itself to that end have the intended 
result, that is to say, in the first place, the early development 
of limbs and senses, and by means of these, the first awaken- 
ing of the soul itself. Upon this beginning depends the 
farther cultivation of the intellectual life. Therefore Froe- 
bel’s method makes use, within the first two years, of the 
little gymnastic exercises of limbs and hands, together with 
songs, which the mother must make applicable, as is indicated 
in Froebel’s “Mother and Cosset Songs.” It makes use of 
the natural dandling and caressing by mothers, which only a 
mother can carry on with perfect success; for her motherly 
love fears no trouble, and makes her capable of understanding 
and respecting the manifestations of the human being in the 
inarticulate expressions of her child, and how to play, so that 
the developing aim of the childish play can be reached. Such 
motherly guidance must make use, according to Froebel, of 
nature and the objects surrounding the child, in order to 
awaken, to satisfy, and to cultivate the senses. But to culti- 
vate the senses means to make them capable of taking in the 
things of the external world clearly and with precision, in 
order that their images may be reflected in the child’s soul, 
and awaken that power of representation which is necessary 
in order that they may reproduce objectively the things in 
the mind. 

All the objects around a child are not equally adapted to 
this end. The very complicated ones are not at all suited, 
nor all at once, even all that are found in every nursery. 

The kindergarten method offers to the mother quite simple 
bodies, first the very simplest one, the ball, as the form easiest 
to be apprehended. As nature lets all her organisms go forth 
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from this original form (the original cell), which is spherical, 
so knowledge of form starts most safely and easily from this 
original form. 

To distinguish one form from another is still difficult for 
the unpracticed eye of the child. Education has to facilitate 


it; for all education consists only in facilitating and sustain- ° 


ing itself out of the natural development of self-evident 
knowledge proceeding from itself. This knowledge, or dis- 
crimination of form (unconsciously as impression), is only 
made easy, when a form very different from the one first per- 
ceived, or quite in contrast with it, stands forth. The cube 
serves as the contrast to the ball, for it opposes to the one 
curved surface of the ball, its manifold planes, corners, and 
edges. (The most elementary form in nature, the crystal, is 
six-sided, or a cube.) When two forms are discriminated 
(separated for analysis), or are known as separate objects, 
they must again find their resemblance through connecting 
links, in order that the connection may not be wanting, which 
is necessary to all perception. Among the connecting links 
by which all existing contrasts are united, there is always 
one that, as the principal link, lies in the middle, that is, pos- 
sesses, equally, similarity with both contrasts. The form 
which connects the contrasts of sphere and cube is the cylin- 
der, uniting two flat faces and the curved one. 

Therefore these objects, as materials of play, yield the sim- 
plest perception of that law, “ Zhe connection of opposites,” 
as means for the discrimination of form. And this law is 
the law of all knowledge, and, at the same time, the law of 
all mental activity. 

But many will exclaim, is the new-born child to compre- 
hend this philosophical abstraction? To assume this, would 
certainly be the height of imbecility! The pertinent counter 
question is, does connection exist between the perception, as 
well as the conception consequent upon it, and the thinking 
power of the human mind, or not? 

Certainly, in the new-born child there is no mention of 
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comprehension, but of sensuous perception only. Just as 
far as it receives and is conscious of its bodily needs of nour- 
ishment, warmth, &c., its senses are conscious of impressions 
from the external world. Light affects the eyes otherwise 
than darkness does; the red color otherwise than the white ; 
the tone of an instrument affects the ear otherwise than the 
howling of the storm; the sense of touch is differently af- 
fected by the cold stone and the warm hand, &c. That 
these are sensuous perceptions in the earliest age of child- 
hood, and that out of these perceptions spring gradually the 
first ideas, this no one will deny! 

Unequal as the bodily development and the growth of the 
child now are, according as it receives the right and suitable 
nourishment and clothing, or not, no less unequal will be the 
development of the senses, according as these or those im- 
pressions affect them. And surely the means chosen for this 
development with intellect, knowledge, and design, will be 
more conducive to it than those offered by chance. A child 
left, from birth, with hardly any impressions upon its senses 
yne Casper Hauser, shut up in a dark cellar) is scarcely 
developed at all. 

Also, if connection exists between the first perception of 
the young child and the thinking of the mature man, because 
the spiritual development, like that of the natural organiza- 
tion, proceeds consecutively,— its beginning and its end 
should be specially connected. The nature of the first per- 
ception (except in various degrees of clearness and individual 
consciousness), whether vague and indefinite, or clear and 
definite; whether in an orderly or a disorderly manner, &e., 
must be of great importance to the later thinking, and of 
immediate influence upon the first thinking, demanded by 
school instruction. 

If this thinking is to be original thinking, it is to ground 
itself upon the earliest experiences and sensuous impressions of 
the child, therefore these experiences and this thinking must 
correspond with each other, and be in connection with each 
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Experiences can only be founded upon the things of the visi- 
ble world. But these things are only knowable and distin- 
guishable through their qualities. All things possess the 
qualities of form, color, size, number, material, sound, weight, 
taste, smell, &c., only in various degrees and proportions. 
If the child is to become acquainted with these qualities 
later, it must first receive impressions of them which deter- 
mine the conceptions of them in his soul. And it is these 
impressions which Froebel’s materials of play are fitted to 
give, with greater clearness and precision than is attainable 
by accident. And these materials should be used just in 
the first period of the child’s life, when impressions received 
cling so much the more firmly, the less power of resistance 
there is in the unconscious soul. 

To facilitate the first perceptions of things, for example, 
is not only to begin with one object, and that the simplest, 
but this same object must also serve for recognizing the dif- 
ferent qualities. Thus the sphere, in the form of the six 
balls, serves for the distinction of colors, as well as for the 
first perception of form. Each of the six balls, made use of 
for that end, has one of the colors of the rainbow (prism), 
that is, one of the three primary or three secondary colors. 
First, the primary colors are shown, one after the other, and 
then the secondary colors, composed of the three primary 
colors, which are mixed, for example, red and blue (opposites) 
are shown, with violet as the connection; yellow and blue, 
with green as the connection; red and yellow, with orange 
as the connection. Thus is a scale of color formed, with 
which, by singing, is associated the simple chord of sound 
(primary sound, fifth, and third). All the balls together 
form the harmony of colors, which mixed, produce white light. 

When the child has received impressions of all the other 
general qualities of matter, as well as those of form and color, 
the elements of things are thereby given him, a plastic alpha- 
bet, as it were, in order that he may learn to read the book 
of concrete things that surrounds him, the first book which 
children must learn to read. 
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There is not room here to display, completely, the means 
of Froebel’s method; according to its theory, the process of 
thought which carries back the first learning of the child to 
its earliest impressions, can only be indicated. Froebel did 
not invent the process of the child’s development; he only 
discovered the way in which the child naturally proceeds, in 
order himself to proceed from the educational side in a simi- 
lar manner. The mind of the child, while it is still only 
instinctive, or standing upon the stage of instinctive life, 
cannot be compelled to go this way or that, and its develop- 
ment follows the traces marked out for it by nature. But 
this process of nature (natural way) is always logical, and 
according to reason, that is, according to law. He who has 
discovered it, can also find the means to proceed in this law- 
abiding way, in order to support the natural process of cul- 
ture. For the development of the human being must be 
supported, even in its first stage, or there can be no such 
thing as the education of the earliest childhood. The im- 
pressions of childhood, left to chance, cannot be called educa- 
tion. The less self-reliant and the weaker the powers of the 
child yet are, the more these powers need help and support, 
or education. This A, B,C, of things, for the age before the 
school-age, is more indispensable than the later A, B, C, of 
books. 

No artificiality can take place where one follows the course 
of nature, and begins, like nature, with the simplest, in order 
to proceed in a consecutive manner to the complicated. But 
that the mind of the child necessarily proceeds thus, and 
perceives first one thing and then another, not all at once, 
first the simpler, then the more complicated,— an intelligent 
thinker cannot doubt. And it is not to be forgotten that the 
great and confused manifoldness of things, in the surround- 
ings of the child, is not taken away from him; the objects 
of the play are to serve only to help him orient himself in 
his surroundings. This play itself retains the natural char- 
acter of the unconscious and apparently aimless trifling of 
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this stage of life. The normal forms first looked at, and then 
handled, in the first period of life, bequeath to the childish 
conception a succession of forms which are the preparation 
for a succession of thoughts, because they, like all thinking 
were arranged logically, or according to law. The properly 
and sharply developed senses lead to just observation and 
comparison, and thus the elements of thinking are set in 
motion; and the Kindergarten has, in its normal form, the 
foundation upon which and with which to prosecute the in- 
ductive method. The law or principle of activity, inborn in 
the childish mind (the connection of opposites), has marked 
itself as a sensuous impression; and the Kindergarten uses 
the same to serve as a guide-post to the child in its produc- 
tive occupations, in the shaping of its forms, and the com- 


bining of its figures. 
[To be continued.] 


SCHOOL OF MODELLING. 


Mr. Sprine will be ready to receive pupils at his studio, 
in Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, New Jersey, by the first of 
July, at five dollars a week; and board can be had at the 
Eagleswood Hotel, which is within a few yards, 

As we have said before, it is worth while for any one who has 
eyes and hands, to learn to model; and Mr. Spring is a most 
encouraging and inspiring teacher. Parents, school teachers, 
and kindergarteners, cannot do better than to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. A week’s lessons would be worth 
one’s while to take. In the summer play-time, one might 
make himself, or herself, quite an expert; and Mr. Spring 
can show scientists how they may illustrate the progress of 
form in the vegetable and zodlogical world, from the primi- 
tive ball; and solid geometry, conic sections, &c., from the 
primitive cube, 

But while we advise kindergarteners to model under Mr. 
Spring’s direction, we would warn them against departing 
from Froebel’s plan for the children in the Kindergarten. 
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Little children are not yet ready for the sciences of vegeta- 
tion, zodlogy, or geometry, and are not to be forced, or even 
allured, into these, before they are seven years old. They 
are only to be superintended in their play with the clay. 
Let them make balls as long as they will, and out of the 
balls make fruits, which they can pile into little plates; or 
baskets, flowers, according to their fancy; and for objects of 
this kind, let them have the models that nature affords. They 
dearly love to make eggs in nests. By and by let them pound 
the soft clay ball into a cube, by striking it rhythmically on 
the table, five times on one side, then five times on the oppo- 
site side, till they have six sides; and when they have accom- 
plished this, they can cut the cube with a fine wire into 
geometrical forms of various crystals; or, as they will gener- 
ally do, develop forms of household furniture, &., out of the 
cube. The chief value of the kindergarten modelling, is to 
give a sense of plastic power. It is more natural to make solid 
form than to represent it by planes, or shells, or drawing ; 
and this is made evident to any looker on, by seeing how 
children always prefer it to any other occupation, though 
perfection of modelling is the most unattainable thing of all. 


Hindergarten Hutelligence. 


WE copy from the Boston Daily Advertiser, of June 1, 
a report of the closing exercises of Miss Garland’s training 
class. 


“On Wednesday, the 26th ult., there was an exhibition of 
Miss Garland’s training-school for kindergarteners at the chapel 
of the Hollis-street church. The day was favorable, and not 
only the audience crowded the chapel, but more than got in 
had to go away for want of room. On the window-sills, and on 
the tables at the sides, and hanging on the walls, was the 
work done by the young ladies, in all the different materials 
provided by Froebel’s plan; and no one could look at it and 
fail to recognize that to carry children through such a course 
of work, without giving them any patterns, but only guiding 
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their spontaneous activity by directions given in words, was 
to start them on a career educating their fingers for all the 
arts, and unfolding their understandings into all the principles 
of artistic and useful work. 

“The essays of the young ladies, four out of the fifteen which 
Miss Garland informed the audience were most of them quite 
as good, were chosen to be read in public, because they es- 
pecially answered the questions first asked by those who in- 
quire about the Kindergarten. 

“ Miss Chapin, in showing the necessity and therefore right 
of children to this kind of education from their elders, proved 
that it must be economy for the public to furnish this physical 
and moral training to all the coming generation ; and among 
the spontaneous addresses given afterwards, Mr. Wilson added 
the other argument, by showing how costly it was to the city 
to deal with the disorder and crime that now were being 
inevitably taught to thousands of children, who live in the 
streets several years of their most susceptible period before 
. the legal age of going to primary school comes. (Mr. Wil- 
son made a very strong appeal to the audience, in behalf of 
the Charity Kindergartens of the North End, that they should 
be supported until the city should adopt them into the public 
system. 

“The thoughtful paper of Mrs. Gardner upon the value of 
the Kindergarten, in so influencing the imagination as to 
keep pure and happy the heart of children, instead of letting 
it run wild as it does now into all morbid extremes, was 
equally worthy the consideration of the directors of our pub- 
lic education. The large-eyed and large-brained children 
that abound in our excitable American society need, perhaps 
more than the children of any other nationality, the quieting 
effect of these exercises of fanciful reproduction, that iead 
them into appreciation of nature, which is all a lesson and 
discourse of law and mutual interaction. The orderly activity 
of the Kindergarten cultivates the imagination in a healthy 
manner, by giving it scope in God’s world instead of that of 
the prince of this world. 

“The charming essay on ‘Our Boy’ gave the application 
of this system to universal childhood in the happiest manner, 
as was proved — if by nothing else — by the bright impromptu 
it provoked from Mr. Chaney. The other essay, given by a 
lady who has studied the system with the class, more for 
general culture than with professional purpose, happily proved 
that this special training is the finish of the higher education 
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of women, preparing them to be beneficial factors of a general 
social good. Ladies who are directors of our numerous chari- 
ties for motherless children, need exactly that which Miss 
Lombard has evidently attained, in the training-school of 
Miss Garland this winter. 

“One feature of the exhibition, was the performance by the 
young ladies of some of the children’s plays. Miss Garland 
introduced them with the remark, that there was always a 
great pressure upon her, at these times of exhibition, to bring 
forward the children and display them at play and at work. 
But it was impossible to do this in consistency with Froebel’s 
principle, which was growth from an inward motive, given to 
the child in instinct, and to be protected in its unconscious- 
ness by the kindergartener, from degenerating, or being per- 
verted into the motive of display. Therefore, at considerable 
self-sacrifice, these young ladies had consented to show the 
public the form and nature of a few of the plays. 

“ After the exhibition was over, Mr. Boyden, in a sympa- 
thetic speech, recognized with special approbation, this idea 
expressed by Miss Garland; and said how unwise he considered 
a great deal of school exhibition of children, who were thus 
robbed of the innocence of their spontaneous life, even by 
Sunday-school exhibitions, where, above all things, self-forget- 
fulness and humility ought to be sacredly protected, nor seem- 
ing have any chance to take the place of being. 

“The exercises were closed by a few words addressed to 
the class by Miss Peabody, who presided.” 

[The first article in our present number gives one of the 
papers referred to in the above notice; and we wish we had 
space to give the rest, for we have read them all, as a part 
of the examination, on which we gave our signature to the 
diplomas. We think there is no better way of informing the 
public what an opportunity it has of obtaining the true edu- 
cation for the little ones. 

The mothers in the audience seemed to be especially im- 
pressed with the consecrated spirit in which they see the true 
kindergartener works. It will be seen that there are more . 
than a dozen of these excellent teachers to be had, though 
some of them have already engaged their coming work.] 


WE hope that in our August number we may be able to 
give an account of the closing exercises of Mrs. Kriege’s, and 
of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s training classes; for both these ladies 
have graduated quite a number of pupils the past month. 
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We have from a Washington newspaper the following 
notice of the closing of Miss Marwedel’s training class: 

“As most of our readers are aware, Miss Emma Marwedel, 
a German lady of intelligence and culture, and an enthusias- 
tic educator, has established and successfully conducted, for 
several years past, a model Kindergarten, which is patronized 
by many of our first citizens. Actuated by a desire to diffuse 
a knowledge of this admirable institution, “the paradise of 
childhood,” she has established, also, a normal department to 
train others in the method of teaching it, and the first class, 
six in number, graduated a few evenings since. 

“The exercises, which were held in the rooms, No. 800 
Eighteenth street, were comparatively private, only a few 
personal friends of Miss Marwedel and the graduates being 
present. Specimens of the work done by the graduates were 
displayed on tables. They were executed in excellent taste, 
with great care in every detail, and, at the same time, in 
accordance with the scientific principles that underlie the 
system, proving, even to the superficial observer, that the 
occupations of the Kindergarten are something more than a 
pleasant, but unmeaning and mechanical pastime. 

“ Each of the graduates read a very interesting essay on the 
subject of kindergarten education, and Miss Marwedel, after 
a farewell address, in which she enjoined upon them to become 
benefactors to the human race in the field of education, 
presented to them their diplomas. Their names are Misses 
Carrie S. Leland and Jennie Russell, of Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Jane Thorpe, of New York; Misses Rebecca Noerr, Helen 
Schmidt, and Olga Hesselback, of this city. After the con- 
clusion of these exercises, the remainder of the evening 
was passed very pleasantly in social intercourse, enlivened 
by some of the kindergarten plays and marches with songs. 

“ As an evidence of the increasing interest in the kindergar- 
ten instruction, and the demand for qualified teachers, we 
may mention that four out of the six graduates have already 
secured places; two as assistants to Miss Marwedel; one at 
Crisfield, Md., where the people are about erecting a building 
specially for the school; and one in Massachusetts.” 

[One of the above-mentioned class, who is not yet engaged, 
is Mrs. Thorpe, who has been a successful teacher of music 
hitherto, well known in northern New Jersey and in New 
York city; and has qualified herself for a kindergartener, on 
a pure impulse of love of little children and faith in Froebel’s 
idea ].— Hditor. 
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